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EDITORIAL. 

The Society of Morphologists, at its recent meeting in New York, 
voted that the American Naturalist should be the official organ of 
the society. The Society of Morphologists is one of the most ener- 
getic of the societies affiliated with the Society of Naturalists, and 
includes a large proportion of the active workers in zoology east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

We are therefore very glad to accept the vote of the Society of 
Morphologists, and to place our pages at the disposal of the officers 
of the society for notices and of other members for communications 
on matters relating to the society. We shall be glad especially to 
receive papers read at the meeting of the morphologists, and so far 
as they are suited to the aims of the Naturalist to publish them. 

The American Journal of Physiology — In the beginning it 
was supposed that this new journal would occupy the field of general 
physiology as well as that of the more special applications of this 
science. As a matter of fact, the first volume is almost exclusively 
physiology of the medical schools, and the second volume promises 
much the same. Criticism is not directed toward the editorial board 
of the new journal, but toward the younger physiologists, who are 
working on general problems, but who have not supported the journal 
by their contributions. 

Laws of Priority. — One of the most notable works which has 
appeared on our table for several years is the Fishes of North and 
Middle America, by D. S. Jordan and B. W. Evermann. These 
3136 pages represent an immense amount of work, but, to our mind, 
they are marred by too strict an adherence to the laws of priority. 
In the interpretation of the statutes of our legislatures the judges of 
our courts are allowed the exercise of common sense ; should not the 
same latitude be permitted in the applications of the laws of nomen- 
clature ? These laws are of human manufacture ; they are framed, 
not by the whole body of scientific workers, nor by their representa- 
tives, but by the few ; and their application without modification 
leads to endless confusion. A case in point is illustrated by these 
volumes. For years the pickerel, pike, etc., have been assigned to a 
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genus universally called Esox, but in these volumes the name Esox is 
transferred to the genus known since 1817 as Belone, while to the 
genus containing the pikes the name Luccius is applied. These 
changes are based upon the writings of Rafinesque, and if perse- 
vered in will lead to endless confusion. A few such changes and the 
scientific literature of America will be unintelligible to the students 
of Europe. 

That the scientific world is not a unit in regarding the law of 
priority as inviolable is shown by their treatment of a somewhat 
similar case, where the attempt was made to change the names of 
many of the Lepidoptera upon the authority of Hubner's Tentamen. 
A strict adherence to the rule must result in the adoption of the Hub- 
nerian names, but our entomologists will have none of them. If 
our systematists must have immutable laws, would not a law of limi- 
tation be a good one ? Would it not be well to say that if a certain 
name has been in common use for, say fifty years, it shall not be 
replaced by some long-forgotten name, resurrected by some delver in 
antiquarian lore. That our radicals will not be followed by the more 
conservative Europeans is shown by numberless facts. No European 
naturalist will discard Amphioxus ; Triton will hold its own in place 
of Triturus or Molge ; and Dr. Boulenger hopes that a similar con- 
servative spirit will work in the interests of stability in the nomen- 
clature of the tailless batrachians of Europe. 



